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TON wis MY LOVE IN THE LOOKING- 
’ 
GLASS 
; BREEC WHAT SHE EXPECTED TO SFE 
EECHES, M* luve’s a braw young High- 
” = lan’ knight— 


A vera feudal laird ; 
SH. His glance is like an armor bright, 


eueesu His vera frown a swaird. 


He comes, and a’ the wairld is 
brent, 
He goes, and a’ is toom ; 
Nae warlock in his mirkie tent 


Hecht him for ava doom. 
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PRACTICING ‘'A HALLOWE’EN RITE A VA 





WHAT SHE SAW 











HALLOWE’EN 


Is Hallow’s Eve when 





2 } : laddies braw, 
"7 Ww 
— 5, a, gee And dearies leesome, 
J SON too, 


Afore the lowin’ ingle draw 
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Nor ee’ when cotter-Jays are 


i. 6 \X . ‘That luve nae warms the 
ae > a | \ ] A heart ; 


gis ‘ a sung 
\ af aft 7 a r 
3 oe That wi’ nae tears will 


start, 





Dry nits they drap upo’ the flame 
And reck their fate thereby ; 
Laughing and quaffing till the auld hame 


I'rembles fu’ merrily. 


suid Faith, it be a bonny mass 
Thro’ a’ the heugh and plain ; 
O wae’s the lad wha hath no lass 
To ca’ his vera ain. 
Aye, wae'sthe heart, or bairnor sire 
Wha finds nae joy inthee— 
Sweet Hallowe'en, wi’ caup andlyre 
We pledge thee three times three! 


REVERIES UNDER CHLORAL 


Es, all you passing figures, that I see be- 
y neath half-closed lids. You seem like vis- 
ions, so airily, so silently you glide away ; 
but-I know you for veritable men and women. 
. Just now I sit here quietly enough. If you 
ask me a question, | will answer. Very absently, 
no doubt, but sanely. . . . And yet I am not here 
at all. [ am far away, reclining by the roadside. 
I cry to all: “ Dear friends, the blessing of the 
pansy and the violet rest on you.’ The camels 
stalk by, and their trappings flash in the sunlight. I 
lie by the wayside and think. It is very delicious 
to think if you are a philosopher. Somehow the 
scents of the lilies and mignonnette, of the roses and 
lilacs which seem to be heaped upon me, make me 
think. ‘The fragrance rises to my brain, and then 
it is a thought—a sweet, fanciful thought, some- 
times quite unwordable, too subtle for language. 
Is a perfume a thought : >? ~=Or perhaps some 
thoughts are perfumes. They should be. A 
mother’s thoughts, nursing her boy! A good 
man’s thoughts, when he is thanked with tears ! 
Thoughts like flowers, then! Fragrant they 
should be, fit for the angels in heaven. 
Friends, passers-by, may tne blessing of the 
pansy and the violet rest on you ! 
Here isa morning-glory. Now I can see where 
it hung this morning. I can see the trellis, stiff 


and geometrical, and strong. All over it the vines 


UE 


clamber and riot, and the blossoms peep out 
roguishly, or flaunt in crowds. . . . A court of 
law ; a judge; musty statute books. Unendingly 
men and women come and go. ‘Tales of deceit 
and romance, and cruelty, and ev ery human thing ! 
The court and the law, like the trellis, back of a 
human phantasmagoria. But these are not flowers. 
A deep, deep pain in my heart tells me they are 
not. 
Yes, I sit here quietly and tell you what I am 
thinking away off there, lying among the flowers, 
and perhaps you deem it all foolish and fanciful. 
But [ am not talking now. I am thinking aloud. 
Commonplace things, like the court and the street, 
everything appears beautiful to me, all allegories. 
I see the world, as it were, through a prism, and 
the tinge of the teabow borders even the window- 
pane. And it seems like a refrain from a heaven- 
song, the creed I cast at the wayfarers— The 
blessing of the pansy and the violet rest on you!” 
I can think of the violet deep in the woods. A 
brook runs near. It is so quiet in the woods! 
But the trees murmur endlessly—beautiful secrets, 
Iam sure. If I listen I can understand. Beauti- 
ful secrets; too beautiful for words. Human 
tongue cannot frame them. Divine secrets, such 
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ry‘ He laughing flirt with guttering light ** And I am Tom,” said one, and bent She shrieketh loud, as one who s 
I Full gayly seeks her fate within His fleshless skull beneath his cowl, Her dead sins ugly face to face, 
The haunted chamber dread. ** I died of broken heart.”’ Their eyes like bur 

For ’tis All Hallowe'en to-night! And sodidI!*’ ‘**AndI! We spent And drops the light and st 
But ghastly shapes do walk and grin, Our life for you.’’ So with a scowl For haunted ground i 
The wraiths of those long dead. Each spectre plays his part. For those 
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the pure woman and on 

the poet. pp f, | 
And there the little violet buds and ‘ i 

blooms, and is fragrant for a_ season. =o) = 


Presently it fades and dies, and no man 
) No matter. It has lived, it 
has bloomed, it has been beautiful. Seek 
further. ‘That what the trees whisper; 
‘“‘ Dear friend, sweet friend, may the blessing of the 
violet and the pansy rest on you.”” Ole Owen. 


has seen it. 


no is 


WORKS BOTH WAYS 


GoopmMan: * Do you ever think of the good 
old saying that it’s more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive?” 

PuGstey: “ Yes, when 


gloves on I do.” 


I’ve got 


the boxing 


A COURSE BY SELF-INTEREST DICTATED 


Mrs. SMyTrHeE: * Doctor, don’t you think it 
would be a good thing for Julie to take a course 
of lessons at a cooking school ?” 

Dr. Botus: * Most assuredly, madam; there 
is nothing that the medical profession can more 
heartily recommend.” 

IN 


THE WORKSHOP 


“© “That Auger is a sharp fellow,” said the Ham- 
mer to the Saw, “ but he runs around a good deal.” 

“ Yes,” replied the Saw slowly, between his 
teeth, “and what an awful bore he is!” 


A Heavy Swell—Convexity. 
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One of the redeeming features 
of a Wagner concert is that you 
can’t hear the man next to you 
humming his accompaniment. 





All the world’s a stage, but to 
any one who has ever witnessed 
an amateur theatrical performance 
the fact is apparent that all the 
men and women are not actors. 


NEW TO HER 


“ Oh, Mamma, look here,” said a little 


visitor in the country, who had got her eyes 
on a potato bug for the first time. 

“ What is it, dear? ” 

“A funny kind of fly with a tennis blazer.” 


SOME DIFFERENCE 


Ciara: “Do you know, people are actually 
beginning to call me an old maid.”’ 
MaupeE: “ You mean that you are just begin- 


ning to hear them. 


I THOL 





GHT I SAW 


”> 


THE GHOST OF A TWO-DOLLAR BILI 


A PICTURE WITHOUT A STORY 











DISAVOWAL 


A THOROUGHGOING 
Auice: “ Are you the person who has tried to 
create the impression that my teeth are artificial ? ”’ 
Minnie: “ Heavens, no! I’ve said everywhere 

I believed you were born with them.” 
A HOUSE DIVIDED 


be) 


“It’s a very happy little f family, isn’t it ? 

“Oh, dear, no! Her husband is jealous of her 
poodle, al hee poodle is jealous of her baby, and 
the baby cries for its father all the time.” 


Mrs. Parvenu: “I want one of these globes.” 

CLERK: ‘“ Here is one, madam, that is used 
all of our schools.” 

Mrs. Parvenu: “ Well, if you will have me 
a few more islands painted on those empty spaces 


I’ll take it.” 


ao 





HALLOWE’EN 


A ROMANCE OF 


site IT WAS HALLOWE’EN AT “THE 
DEODARS.”’ 
oP Any years had passed since I 


had visited the old home of 
my younger days—that dear 
ancestral hall which held so 
tender a place in my heart, 
and which, please God, I 
shall never visit again. After 
that Hallowe'en whose dread 
vt experiences have no words 





to express their terror to me, 
strike 
every 


1 would from my 
memory trace of 
It is with the feeble hope 
that by confiding my experience to the few who 
may choose to listen I may blunt the poignancy 


sacred reminiscence. 


of my mental torture that I have set down the 
doings of that awful night. 

Never was such a merry banquet : 
the auld lang syne had met from far and near to 
do honor to my _ beautiful fiancée, in another 
month \ Many of them—the simpler 
country folk—had doubtless been moved by a 
sense of curiosity, but the majority had a genuine 
and sincere wish to welcome “ Willis’s expected 


my bride. 


s;UE 


my friends of 








wife,” and to make this Hallowe’en a memorable 
one by merry feast. The old hall stood upon the 
heights that overlook the beautiful Hudson. I 
know of nothing, from the heather-highlands of 
Scotland to the semi-tropic wilderness of the Ap- 
penines, that compares to the glory of the Hudson 
in the full burst of autumn. Morning, noon and 
eve—each little season seems to create its own 
magnificent, ever-changing pageant. Long the 
jolly company tarried on the commanding terrace, 
awed by the dissolving phantasmagoria of nature, 
till the sun fell into a sea of purple and gold beyond 
the broad river, and streaming bands of super- 
natural light burst up from the gorgeous hills to the 
zenith. Then dinner was announced, and we 
passed into the great hall as devotees retreating 
from the divine temple of nature-worship after a 
profound and beautiful rite. 

But so quick are the transitions of moods to 
those who seek joys in variety, that the solemn 
pleasure of the sunset over the hills soon gave 
way to gaiety, the happy retort and laughter of 
the banquet, and I thought happiness a thing which 
had come to abide with us forever. And she who 
was my bride to be—oh, to what earthly thing may 
I liken her; with her beauty of innocence, of 
devout faith, of love reaching even to ubesitieas? 
How rich did I feel in the possession of so great a 
woman’s love——how poor was the possessor apart 
from this fair treasure in his sacred keeping! I 
dared not stop to think of my own unworthiness ; 
I only sat beside her like one who worships while 
he protects, who dreams through the divine 
moments, disturbed only by the recurring wonder 
how so lovely a visitant of heaven could stoop to 
place her future, her faith and her love in such 
mortal custody. 

But after the banquet, when the company had 
separated by twos and threes, alone I strode out 
upon the terrace to watch the progress of the moon 
stealing up the lank, grim flanks of the mammoth 
poplars beyond where the quaint gables of the old 
mansion cut sharp against the sky. Moving on 
softly, listening to the night sounds, enraptured 
with this typical Hallowe’en, I was suddenly roused 
from my dreaming by voices beyond a clump of 
flowering shrubs, ‘distinguishing my own name in 
the spoken phrase. ‘¢ Oh, yes,” returned a femi- 
nine voice too faint to recognize, though too artic- 
ulate to misunderstand, * she is very beautiful and 
rich, as well as a woman of quality and advan- 
tages ; but, ah, my friend! do you see those white 
senbetones yonder, gleaming like ghouls in the 
moonlight ? In that little churchyard. lies a broken 
heart.” 

“Hush! I heard a step. . . . Besides, this is 
no time nor place to think of that.” 

Then I shrank back into the shadows, my soul 
fused with a strange, deep anger. Yet, why ! > Had 
they not spoken the truth? God witness. But, 





























































































VOGUE 


at my own fireside, how dared they presume upon the secrets of my life? Shocked 

q at these words, I ewviod on, when, passing the bower of acacias, I heard voices 

I again, this time calmer, with more of feeling. I paused, listening, and two figures 

olided away as a low voice said: “ Ah, but [ wonder if in the gaiety of this gala- 

night his soul does not now and then wander down into the hollow yonder, 
where Veda lies * 

I heard no more, for the blood seemed whizzing through 


© 


















( my brain. Then, lest I do something rash, I plunged 
IY back into the great halls now ablaze with light, and on 


to the stone-floored kitchen, illumined by a “huge pine- 

knot fire in the mammoth hearth, and by the wild, spark- 

Hi ling eyes of the groups about it, who had already begun 

MI the Hallowe’en rites so dear to the young heart and ‘the 
old memory. 

My grandmother—a severe, noble portraiture of 

» the Scotch noblesse, with her coronet of softest 

i white hair surmounting a head of marvelous poise 

and temples veined like a babe’s—had brought 


{ from the land of her birth all the tradi- 
tions of the 
hi ; year’s _ feast- 


days, keeping 
them with re- 
ligious devo- 
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stir the sowens 
with its great 
wooden spoon 
and say her 
ancient grace 












' Ns — over the 
-C__ile ; 

3 aT we steaming hag- 

z 8 i ' gis, while she 


felt that the 

hundred delicacies crowding 

the larder were not worthy so 

devout an observance. ‘The 

groups were divided ott, each per forming 

some merry function; and as grand- 

mother was the taskmaster, she gave 

me a ball or clew of yarn and bade me go 
alone to the kiln, toss the clew into the kiln- 
pot, still retaining an end, and then re-wind it 
upon a new clew. When I neared the end 
I would feel the thread tightening, and was then 
to call out, “* Who holds?” and the answer would 
RG Aa | be the name of my future spouse. For the sake of 
das aN ; , the pleasantry I did her bidding; but the moment I 
set upon my mission a vague, strange fear controlled 
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I had long laughed 
aside these foolish tradi- 
tions—trelics of the days 
of witch-burning and 

we \ magic—but as I ad- 

; vanced toward the kiln 
A= (3 the simple Hallowe’en 
“ty, b rite assumed the proportions 
yi} of a serious mission. I 
laughed aloud, but the laugh 

Y, echoed back mockingly, and 


without knowing why, I felt 
my steps lagging and my spirits 


= 
= 


sink. I threw the clew into 


the kiln-pot and began rewinding with un- 


steady hand, trying, meanwhile, to define my 
growing sense of desolation, my perception 
of a higher power slowly but with awful 
certainty enveloping me _ with its — horrible 


charm. At last I came toward the end, and, 
to my increasing terror, I realized that the wind- 
ing was more difficult, and finally I could draw 
the clew no further. My heart leaped with ter- 
ror. I stood still and listened ; nothing but the 
laughter bursting from the old kitchen as in and 
out the merrymakers passed, on the one hand, and 
the weird sounds of a November awakening on 
the other. ‘Then, trying to make light of the 
whole affair, I attempted to let fall the clew of 
varn, but found that I could not. Indeed, so firm- 
ly was I in the grip of some unseen power that 
my two hands had closed about the clew, with no 
strength in me to relax them. ‘ Who holds?” 
I cried at last, though the voice, sounding loud in 


my own ears, did not reach above a_ whisper. 


VOGUE 





There was no answer; only a slight tightening of 
the thread, and then, and then, not knowing, I felt 
myself ed away, whither I knew not. 

Thus with my two hands clasped and out- 
stretched before me like a child in helpless and si- 
lent appeal, clutching the slender thread, and with 
no power to relinquish it, this thin hair-line drew 
me on and on by force of its irresistible power. | 
could not retreat, I could not even stay my steps; 
I could only follow feeling the thread quiver before 
me, even tracing by sight its way forward for a foot 
or two into the solid darkness, but beyond that, 
nothing! Oh, that power of heaven or hell—to 
what can I liken it? On, like one in a dream, 
like one blind, led hither and thither, now into this 
path, now around a rock or stump, avoiding a pit- 
fall, through gates which parted before, and closed 
behind me, while all the while my veins throbbed 
with the icy chill imparted along the quivering, 
mysterious thread, I passed on down, down from 
the scunds of rev elry and joy. 

Then slowly, by some strange, uncanny sense 
from within, I perceived that the slender cord was 
endowed with a magic power of speech—not articu- 
late, not even so much as a spirit-whisper along the 
thread, but, nevertheless, speech, which by a strange 
telepathy snail known its secrets to me. How 
shall | in terms express this silent, wordless language, 
which I could not choose but understand ? ? There 
could be nothing so eloquent of tongue or pen, for 
I realized that it was the unspoken language of the 
dead. And I—why should I not understand it all, 
being dead to the world, consumed with a pag of 
sepulchre, no longer conscious of breath or even 
of being, moving on mechanically, as a ciated stirs 
and throbs and twitches under the shock of an 
electric current? Oh, Heaven! whither was | 
being led from without, driven from within? 

Suddenly that all- -resisting thread slacked, and I 
felt breath return to my lips. I raised my weak 
eyes, glancing about me in a whirling delirium. 
Ah, yes, it was familiar now—awfully, “cruelly fa- 
miliar. The moon had dipped out of an ambush 
of clouds, and seemed to stand still, staring through 
the opaque space as if in wonder whether I recog- 
nized this brook by whose gentle ripples I had 
strayed with Her long ago, and this stone—oh, this 
very moss-grown ck ethene I, kneeling beside 
her, mad with love, leaned over, and kissed her. 
And now—now I felt that forehead burn and throb 
beneath that kiss, and knew that I had been untrue 
to it—shamefully, brutally untrue. 

I should have sank upon that sacred spot had I 
not felt the cord again tighten; again it led me on 
down the brookside path, by the trout pond, by 
the sedges, by the old ruin of a hunter’s hut, each 
one so vevedbocunt of a tender memory, and at last 
it halted me beneath a great wide-waving elm, 
with my feet set upon its gnarled and knotted 


roots. Ah, yes; it was here ‘that we took shelter 
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when the storm came out of the black southeast ; 
and wrapped in one great cloak amid the wild 
thunders and madcap lightnings, pledged eternal 
fidelity, undying love. Weak with heavy thoughts, 
I sank upon that gnarled, damp clump, listening to 
the weird winds through the seared branches—the 
night-voices which now spoke something human 
from their hollow sighings—aye, spoke the same 
cruel thought which the cold moon seemed to look 
upon me as it lay dead upon the bosom of heaven ; 
that same maddening reproach, that same wailing 
prayer for revenge, till from its very sickness my 
riven heart joined in the wild, wild curse, and I 
closed my eyes as one who, in dogged resignation, 
takes the lash, quivers and bleeds, but murmurs 
not. 

Suddenly again the thread tightened, and stiffly 
I arose, staggering now, my movements slower 
from a freezing numbness. Soon we resumed the 
ancient path beneath the whispering willows— 
those bowed patriarchs which had been the wit- 
nesses of our tender vows—here, there and every- 
where the tendrils of my heart torn with a new 
reminiscence, a new evidence of my broken faith 
—lI say “we,” for not for one moment did I feel 
that presence parted from me, nor for one moment 
did it cease that quiver at ‘the tiny chain over 
which the spirit spoke across the chasm from the 
things which are unseen to those which are seen. 
Then to my unutterable relief the thread drew me 
up the hill instead of around it toward the lonely 
churchyard—up, up through the tunnel of verdure 
showering the curses of winter in my _ path. 
Then the outlines of my old home lay before me 
in a grim silhouette against the blue of heaven, 
and my step quickened. 

But, alas! I had been for hours upon my strange 
journey through the Hell of memories guided by 
my unseen V irgil, and I saw that the venerable 
pile was dark save in the great dining-room, where 
four huge candles burned in the four corners of a 
long table laden with the choicest viands obtain- 
able. True to the ancient custom, my dear old 
grandmother, after all the guests were gone, had 
put out the fires in the great hearth, and set the 
Feast for the Departed, throwing open the win- 
dows on all sides to admit the spirits of the dead to 
the Hallowe’en banquet. I struggled toward the 
door, but that tightening cord forbade me; and to 
my despair I was drawn into the great room 
through the tall window, which was but a step or 
two above ground. Naturally, to behold a wild- 
eved man plunging out of the darkness, hatless, 
disheveled, hands clasping a thread before him, 
coming in at the window where the souls of the 
departed were supposed to enter, was a shock ; and 
I saw my fiancée—she, in the flesh, who had 
leaped up with a piercing cry as she saw my horri- 
ble advent—swoon upon the rug by the dead 
hearth, yet I made no stir to succor her. I could 


VOGUE 





but stand still amid those blanched faces, scarcely 
knowing them, answering their queries but with 
stares and murmurings; for all the air seemed 
alive with beings flitting hither and thither about 
the flickering candles, and one by one I saw the 
dainties set for their feasting disappear. Now and 
then the hem of a dark grave-shroud swept against 
my naked and fevered face, and I heard the flap- 
ping of wings like bats confined in a cage struggl- 
ing over carrion. They whom I loved and 
chviidie’ came forward pleading, entreating, Curs- 
ing; but all were alike unavailing. I heard as 
one hears real sounds in dreams and makes them a 
part of the abhorrent incubus. I heard the strange 
being who still held the other end of the cord flit 
about that banquet table, filla flagon with wine 
and drink, then eat and drink again; but firmly it 
drew me aside when I attempted to draw near to 
her who lay insensible still, and then amid cries and 
curses, I felt myself drawn through the great 
chamber and out of the other window, carried 
along by the great invisible tide of spirit banqueters 
on either side. Now taking the highway toward 
the Hollow, I was drawn on and on, faster and 
faster till I beatee into a dead run, and then the tall 
white gates of the old churchyard stood spectral 
and ghastly against the green- -sick sky and oppro- 
brious shadows, and I heard the old familiar groan 
of the hinges as the gates parted to us, and we 
passed into the city of the dead to the dirge of 
November winds and the weird cry of the fright- 
ened owls. I saw the grim gates close, heard 
the mammoth key turn in the ancient lock, the 
bolts slide, groaning, and then I knew that I was a 
prisoner. 

The next morning they found me prostrate and 
insensible across the flower-strewn mound of 
Veda, and she who was to have been my bride ere 
another month had passed, already a hundred miles 
away, having fled in terror and forever. 

Charles Edward Barns. 
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He hunting set has been having a very 
gay time during the last fortnight, 
and all interest seems to have been 

| from yachting to hunting and racing. 

tead is indulging in a very festive au- 
season, the racing bringing together 
from all over Long Island as well as 
ther places. Mr. Louis Bell and Mr. 


rhill each drove over from Oyster Bay 
brakeloads of guests. 
women of the different hunting coteries 
ill been present, looking extremely well, 


The young mar- 


smartly, albeit very plainly gowned. 
August Belmont, Miss Bird and Mrs. 
e Kernochan are all pretty women and 
ely interested in equine sports. Mr. 


Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., are great 


tes with the hunting set, although the 
cy of their baby girl is at present a mat- 
great concern, so that for the present, 
events, they find their chief interest in 
not horses, but the care of their little 


hter, 


w that the yachting excitement is over, 

plans are being rapidly perfected. 
is being said about the afternoon teas 
are to be given at Sherry’s once a week. 
st of patronesses includes Mrs. C. Al- 


Stevens, Mrs. Frank Key Pendleton and 


John Jacob Astor. The raison d'etre 
se entertainments is difficult to discover, 
teas’ have been voted a great bore, and 
the fascinating, informal at homes for 
chosen few have not proved successful. 
ks as though the younger matrons had 
reat scheme on hand in this departure, 
the invitations are to be very limited in 
rand a general air of mystery hangs 
the whole affair, the chances are in fa- 
delightful times for the favored few. 


erican women, who are not unjustly ac- 
it too much attention to dress and the 
thereof, would hardly think it possible 
tor Europe costumed and ‘¢¢hatted ” as 
the women of Lord Dunraven’s party. 
ailor hats had long since lost their pris- 
freshness and looked dilapidated and 
rstained to the last degree, while their 
as well showed signs of hard wear. 
ith all the shabby outfit the women them- 
had a quiet grace of manner, and a com- 


plete unconsciousness of self that our Ameri- 
can girls would do well to follow. 


Quaker weddings are rare events in these 
days. It was a curious collection of guests 
who were assembled last week at the marriage 
of Miss Willetts to Dr. Samuel Lambert. 
The bride’s father belongs to the Friends, and 
all the details of the wedding customs of this 
sect were carefully adhered to. The bride, 
not being a Quaker herself, wore a more than 
usually handsome gown of white satin and 
point lace. The bridesmaids were in blue and 
white, and the entire wedding party was most 
festive in appearance. Much interest was felt 
at the wording of the ceremony, and when the 
groom volunteered the statement he would be 
a kind and attentive husband, until death or 
some such cause should occur, there was much 
openly-expressed wonder that the formula was 
not more often used. The meeting house was 
filled with a fashionable audience, many of 
whom were in light gowns, which seemed en- 
tirely out of keeping with the sombre sur- 
roundings. The only decorations were palms, 
which were arranged to form a background for 
the young couple. 


Coaching parties are very charming this 
autumn weather, and Mr. Van Allen’s party 
has been very enjoyable. Miss Hope God- 
dard, Mr. Center Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fernando Yznaga, and Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Mortimer were of the party. The weather 
was delightful, and the country in its autumn 
coloring was most beautiful. Mr. Van Allen 
will be a great loss to Society and there will 
probably be a large number of Americans 
who will find it necessary to winter in Italy, 
now that he has been made Ambassador to that 
country. 


Typhoid fever has again been heard from 
at Newport. This time it has attacked the 
servants’ department of Mr. Henry Clews, and 
the tamily have returned to their city house 
much earlier in consequence. The Newport- 
ers had been congratulating themselves this 
season on escaping a repetition of the tever 
epidemic of the last two or three years. 


Lenox will not be heard from after this 
week, so for as social events are concerned. 
The Willie Sloanes, who have done the prin- 






cipal entertaining this season, have gone to 
Chicago and will not return again to Lenox, 
but will go from the World’s Fair to New 
York. Lenox has not been gay, and perhaps 
on that account several spicy stories are rife, 
but no names are mentioned, and only those 
who are of the innermost circle understand 
certain allusions. 


The Essex County Hunt Club has been 
enjoying some fine runs lately. The hounds 
this year are on Mr. George I. Seney’s place 
at Bernardville, and all about the country is 
very picturesque, as well as good hunting 
ground. The Essex County members are 
good horsemen and most enthusiastic over this 
sport, counting a long run as a mere bagatelle 
when the chase is hard. 


Yesterday was a gala day for weddings, and 
November fifteenth will be also noted for the 
number of marriages celebrated that day. No 
date has as yet been announced for the marri- 
age of Miss Sands and Mr. Theodore Have- 
meyer, Jr., although all particulars have been 
published. Mis Lettice Sands and Mr. Matu- 
rin Delafield are to be married November 
twenty-first. 


Miss May Jaffray is to be married to her 
cousin, Captain Edward Jaffray, November 
fifteenth. Miss Carola Livingston and Count 
de Langier-Villars are to be married the same 
day. With these two weddings and the 
Horse Show almost at its height there will be 
considerable to attend to, and a busy day it 
will be for those devotees of Society who wish 
to be seen everywhere. : 


In spite of continued talk about the expenses 
of opera boxes, and the probability that several 
would be given up, there is every indication of 
an exceptionally brilliant operaseason. There 
are few luxuries so eminently useful as an 
opera box, where one’s swell friends can be 
entertained so well, and where on matineés 
and off nights so many relatives and less use- 
ful acquaintances can be made happy with so 
little trouble. To own an opera box is an 
open sesame to many things most desirable in 
the social world. To be seen several nights in 
one of the principal boxes is to provoke at least 
the question ‘* Who is that?’’ and if cre- 
dentials can be forthcoming a long stride up- 
ward is made. 















































PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


F all the jewels that adorn the crown of 
O the city of Paris there is assuredly 
none of which she is so proud and 

that she prizes more highly than her hitherto 
acknowledged pre-eminence in everything per- 
taining to gastronomy. There are, however, 
serious reasons to apprehend that this jewel 
has become loosened in its setting, that its 
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from their meals, stay away from here since 
the quarrels in connection with the failure of 
the projected treaty of commerce, whilst your 
own countrymen have been kept away by the 
Fair at Chicago. The result is that our great 
restaurants are practically dependent upon the 
custom of our residents rather than, as for- 
merly, upon foreign visitors. 


Parisians, too, I am sad to say, have under- 
gone a change for the worse, from a gastronom- 





ON THE ROAD 


brilliancy is growing dull and that unless 
something occurs to improve the present con- 
dition of affairs it will drop out and disappear 
altogether. The fact is that we are becoming 
altogether too much Americanized—that is, 
from a ‘*cuisine” point of view. We seem 
to have adopted a good deal of your bustle 
and rush in everything that we do. We no 
longer give ourseives the proper time to de- 
jeuner or dine in a manner consonant with the 
laws of gastronomy, and in restaurant, club 
and private house alike, our meals daily re- 
semble more and 
torced to gobble in haste at a railroad buffet 
during the few minutes’ stoppage of a train. 
rhe cuisine is no longer the principal feature 
of any entertainment as it was in days of yore, 
ind even many of the richest families are con- 
tent if their cook has spent a few months as 
pupil in one of the great restaurants, such as 
Paillard, Bignon or the Maison d’Or.  For- 
merly it took about ten years to quality a 
good chef, and the pupil who began his stud- 


more these which one is 


ies at the age of fifteen as marmiton to some 
chet of celebrity was only too glad to pay his 
teacher a premium of one or two hundred dol- 
larsa year. This practice, however, seems to be 
dying out, and even the great masters and teach- 
ers themselves appear to be losing their initiative, 
their power of invention and their delicacy. 
Ihe reason for this is that they no longer find 
the proper amount of appreciation of their cul- 
inary skill from those to whom they might 
legitimately look tor encouragement. ‘Tere 
would have been no Vatel without the Condés, 
just in the same way as we might never have 
heard of Virgil had it not been for the gener- 
osity of Mecenas. Wealthy strangers abound 
here no longer as in former days. Rich Ital- 
ians, Austrians and Germans rather avoid our 
capital since the conclusion of the Triple 
Alliance. Well-to-do Swiss, who are fond 
ot the good things of life, possess a keen 
appreciation of fine cookery and permit noth- 
inz short of an earthquake to disturb them 


LONGCHAMPS 


ical point of view. Times are bad on the Bourse 
and in business, and even landed estates pro- 
duce considerably less than of yore. The 
consequence is that people are forced either to 
economize, especially as regards the pleasures 
ot the table, or else are obliged to hustle in 
such a manner to make money that they have 
no time to make their dejeuner as in days of 
yore the principal function and feature of the 
day. Déjeuner at which all the newest plats 


gets through as quickly as possible, fortunate 
indeed if the meal is not interrupted a dozen 
times in half an hour by the ring of the tele- 
phone bell. It is no longer here, but abroad 
that the greatest feats of gastronomy first see 
the light of day, nearly all the celebrities of 
the cuisine being in the employ of foreign 
princes, nobles and millionaires who alone 
seem disposed to pay the prices commanded 
by gastronomical talent of so high an order, 
and to have the time and the leisure to appre- 
ciate their chef d’ ceuvres. 


Again at the Longchamps races last Sun- 
day was my attention drawn to the fact that 
it is not now considered good form for a man 
to offer his arm to the lady while strolling about 
together on the lawn. It is curious how this 
fashion of walking arm in arm is passing aw iy. 
During the days of the Second Empire no 
woman would have ever dreamed of entering 
a salon without leaning on the arm of a male 
escort, and even to this day each bourgeois 
deems it necessary to offer his arm to his bet- 
ter half on every ceremonious occasion. As 
stated above, however, arm-giving is no 
longer regarded as “correct’’ in the grand 
monde here, and possibly during the coming 
winter we may yet be treated to the spectacle 
of ladies wending their way alone and without 
escort to the buffet for refreshments at balls 
and soirées. 

Very grand was the christening that 
took place yesterday, of the infant son of 
the Duke and Duchess of Ayen, who were 
married at the Chateau of Dampierre in De- 
cember last. The Duke is the eldest son and 
heir of the Duc de Noailles, one of the only 
French Knights of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, whilst the Duchess is the daughter of 
the Dowager-Duchess of Luynes, with whom 
she spent almost an entire summer at Newport 
a few years ago. The ceremony of baptism 
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A SMARTLY DRESSED YCUNG WOMAN” 


[Cornelius Letter] 


and culinary chef d’ceuvres were submitted for 
the first time to the critical judgment of the 
most celebrated gourmets, assembled for the 
purpose at the Maison d’Or, the Cafe An- 
glais, Paillard’s and Joseph's, has now degen- 
erated into a mere American luncheon, a sort 
of accessory of the day’s doings, which one 


was performed by the venerable Abbé Guig- 
nard at the Church of St. Honoré d’ Eylau, and 
the infant was held at the font by his grand- 
mother, the Dowager-Duchess of Luynes, 
who had by her side the little fellow’s grand- 
father, the old Duc de Noailles, who is tie 
author of a remarkable work entitled A H 
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dred Years of Democracy in the United 
States. I know of no one, by the bye, in 
Paris who is more tenacious of her rank than 
his wife, the Duchesse de Noailles, and on one 
occasion at a grand dejeuner given at Chantil- 
ly by the Duc d’Aumale, when he committed 
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than almost anything in this ‘¢ vale of tears.’ 


These reflections were all the more acute with 
me as I had missed the first act of a play at the 
Theatre Francais the night before from this 
cause. 

Arrived at the pesage I went with the Mar- 
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POLO AS IT APPEARED TO CORNELIUS 


the solecism of placing on his right the Baro- 
ness Alphonse Rothschild, whose husband he 
was anxious to propitiate, and the Duchesse 
de Noailles on his left, she called the atten- 
tion of her host to his breach of etiquette by 
remarking to him in a loud tone of voice, ‘1 
thank Your Royal Highness for treating me as 

ir relative instead of as an invited guest.” 
It's this intense pride and arrogance that have 
re red the Duchess so very unpopular here, 
eve). among the members of her own family. 
It was a long time before she was able to rec- 
oncile herself to the marriage of her nephew, 
the Due de Mouchy, to Princess Anna Murat, 
a union which she regarded as a terrible més- 
She could never forget that Anna 
Murat, who was born in America, away in the 
wilds of New Jersey, is the granddaughter 
of the stableman who was placed, by Napoleon 
I., on the throne of Naples. The Noailles, I 
may add, are among the most ancient and 
illustrious families of Europe, tracing back 
their descent in an unbroken line to the year 
I Their titles include the dukedoms of 
Noailles, of Ayen, of Mouchy and the prin- 
ipality of Poix. The Marquis de Noailles, 
her of the Duke, was for several years 
French Envoy at Washington, but was on bad 
terms with both the Duke and Duchess owing 
to his mesalliance with a Hebrew beauty by 
the name of Helen Lachman, the daughter of 
1 \loscow tailor. 


al nce. 


Comtesse de Champdoce. 
iris, October, 1893. 


FROM CORNELIUS 


Ast Sunday was the “Omnium ™ day at 

] , Longchamps, but, alas! it rained and 

was generally disagreeable, and very 
ladies were present; but, nevertheless, I 
weit, having promised the Marquise to meet 
he: there rain or shine. 

1 my. way I wondered whether women 
Know how much misery they cause by a want 
' punctuality—whether they appreciate that 
to ‘he average man ‘‘ punctuality is next to 
and that a want of it does more 
nder a man the very least like a Christian 


. aie 
ness, 


quis to look at his two horses, one of which had 
been especially trained in view of the ** Om- 
nium,” which is sometimes called the ** Grand 
Prix d’ Autumn,” appears likely to become a 
most popular event of the French turf. 

Although I know very little about race 
horses, I greatly admired both animals, care- 
fully refraining from ‘ wishing him luck,” 
that being among many horsemen a sure sign 
of defeat, and on being told confidentially that 
I might risk a little on him fer a place, I im- 
mediately resolved not to touch him, but 
thanked the Marquis for his tip. 

By this time it had stopped raining, and I 
























































was made of dark green panne (panne is a 
new stuff something like cotton velvet but 
thicker and stronger; it is worn a great deal 
during the present demi-saison) scattered over 
with small yellow points, the skirt ending with 
a silk fringe of the same color edged on top 
with passementerie. 

I then joined the Marquise at the grand 
stand and was immediately sent to secure a 
small bet on a horse, not the Marquis’s, but 
a ** sure thing’ given with much mystery by 
one of her sporting friends. 

Having successfully executed this commis- 
sion we had the pleasure of seeing the Mar- 
quis’s horse come in a good second and our 
‘« sure thing ’* nowhere. The Marquise was 
furious and I was unhappy, as her husband's 
animal started at 10 to 1 fora place. 

However, by this time the sun had come 
out in a feeble, sickly fashion and I was 
asked if I liked polo. I had to confess that it 
was somewhat of a mystery to me, looking 
very much like this, and that I had not yet 
seen the new grounds of the Club at Baga- 
telle on the Bois. 

Changing the subject my companion went 
on: “You must have noticed how the ten- 
dency is to tone down the exaggerations of 
the spring styles. Already many of the prin- 
cipal dressmakers have given up making large 
full skirts and have reduced them at least one- 
third. There is not the slightest chance—I 
may say danger—of the reappearance of crin- 
oline. This is most fortunate in view of the 
dimensions of the seats at the theatres and the 
way receptions and soirées are packed nowa 
days. You men are already condemned to 
stand in the doorways catching only glimpses 
of the interiors—where would you be if crin- 
olines were worn? No, mon cher, until we 
have a Marie Leczinska or an Empress Eu- 
genie, crinoline may be considered dead and 
Viens ! 


buried. Look at these two coming 





“SHOW QUIETLY AND SIMPLY THEY ARF DRI sep” 


[Corneliu 


noticed quite a smartly dressed young woman 
who was pulling off her gloves with the evi- 
dent intention of giving a lump of sugar to one 
of the horses, who looked as if he quite ex- 
pected it, while a poodle became interested 
also. 

It was quite a pretty picture. Her dress 
was very simp!e but fitted her admirably and 
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this way : how quietly and simply they are 
dressed! And yet they are Parisians, and un- 
mistakably so.”” 

I immediately noted that one of the ladies 
wore a redingote of dark brown cloth having 
a triple pelerine of moire of the same shade, 
each pelerine having a border of velvet also of 
the same shade, while the other wore a cos- 


























































































tume of thick heliotrope faille with a velvet 
application of the same shade or very slightly 
darker. Vest bolero (which, by the bye, is 
still a great favorite) with a cream moire an- 
tique front, belt of the same, and then I said: 
‘* Why, that’s the Marquis’s other horse and 
we have not a bet on him,’’ and excusing my- 
self I marched off to put a louis or two on 
him. Having done this I was returning, when 
I met the Marquis, who said : « Don’t back my 
horse this time ; he has not got the ghost of a 
chance.”’ 

With a very sickly smile I told him that I 
would not, and let my tickets drop back into 
my pocket, feeling most particularly cheap. 
When I joined the Marquise, the race was be- 
ing run, and there, making the running, was 
that miserable brute of a horse. As the race 
progressed, he went further and further ahead 
of his field, and on entering the straight he had 
a lead of some twenty lengths. This he kept 
until near the winning post, when his jockey 
pulled him down so that he won in a trot! 

Such is the uncertainty of racing! Neither 
of my friends looked pleased, and I did not 
dare to look as I felt. So, gathering up the 
wraps, I put the Marquise in her trap—went 
and cashed my tickets, and returning home I 
recalled the days gone by, when I used to 
plunge on the races, and how at first I could 
not lose. 

I was aroused from my reveries by the trot- 
ing of a horse, and looked up just in time to 
see a coach go by. The coaching season is 
about over, but in the spring it always pleased 
me to see Papa Howlett coaching some tair 
mondaine on the Avenue du Bois in the morn- 
ings. Under his guidance several women have 
become really first-class whips, and I must say 
that they look very well when they really drive 
well. Cornelius. 
Paris, 22 September, 1893. 


INTEREST TO HER* 
ee etiquette varies so much in different 


OF 


countries and under different conditions 

of government, position and education, 
that a manual of habits, customs and observ- 
ances which may possibly be useful in one 
place is of no value at all in anotiner. Neither 
is it easy tor the well-educated, well-instructed 
woman who has been brought up in the at- 
mosphere of a refined and sheltered home to 
understand the necessity for having the ordi- 
nary rules of good breeding instilled into her 
in the pages of a published volume. A young 
girl sufficiently well born and well trained to 
have access to good society hardly needs to 
be told that she must not ask questions, nor 
talk of her own affairs amongst strangers and 
above all must avoid all reference to ‘¢age or 
income.” 

Mrs. Armstrong’s attractive little volume 
wis written and published in England and is 
intended for the guidance of English girls, on 
so high a social plane as to make a presenta- 
tion at court the occasion of their entrée into 
Society. As 
midable affair even 
maiden, it may be well for her to have written 


a presentation is rather a for- 
for the most aristocratic 


directions as to “advancing, retiring and curt- 
seying’’ in the presence of her sovereign, but an 
American girl requires no such instruction, as 
not one in five hundred is ever presented at a 


Mrs. L. Heaton 
Warne & ¢ 


Armstrong, 
»., London and 


*Etiquette for Girls. By 
author of Modern Eti 


juette 
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European court. Equally valueless to a young 
American is the chapter on Addresses, 
which gives the rank and title of various dig- 
nitaries of the Court and Church, which have 
no significance whatever in this country. The 
minute explanation of the uses of knives, forks 
and spoons with which a dinner table is furn- 
ished would be invaluable to one of Her Maj- 
esty’s subjects from the Emerald Isle who had 
undertaken a position in a gentleman’s family 
on this side for which she had never. been 
fitted by even a sight of the dinner table with 
the various articles displayed upon it, but for 
a young girl born to the use of spoons and 
forks it seems rather superfluous. 

The etiquette of weddings in England, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Armstrong, is so different 
trom that which we are accustomed to here, 
that it is almost useless to refertoit. Nosuch 
procession as the one described was ever seen 
ina church in one of our large cities. An 
American bride would strenuously object to 
being followed up the aisle by a two-and-two 
procession of elderlies, including her own 
mother, the groom's maternal and the mothers 
of all the bridesmaids. ¢¢ Angels and minis- 
ters of grace defend us!” We are accus- 
tomed to grace and picturesqueness in our 
bridal groups, and it is a kind of grace that 
seldom belongs to age and amplitude. Neither 
is it customary here for bridesmaids to range 
themselves in a long line of twos behind the 
bride, thus cutting off the view from those in 
the congregation. ‘The friends would rise up 
and insist upon their dividing, and placing 
themselves on each side of the chancel that an 
uninterrupted sight of the bridal pair whilst 
they are plighting their vows might be had by 
all present. The presents to be given to brides- 
maids has long been a vexed question at Amer- 
ican weddings. From time immemorial they 
have been presented by the bride; but since 
there have been’so many international marriages 
the English custom of looking to the bride- 
groom for them has in some cases been intro- 
duced over here. Lord Terence Blackwood, 
who married Miss Flora Davis quite recently 
in Paris, presented each of the bridesmaids 
with a brooch consisting of a ruby heart inside 
the horns of a diamond The 
sign is the badge of the Blackwoods, and was 
therefore as appropriate as it was costly. I 


crescent. de- 


was glad to observe, however, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis in their cards of invitation to 
friends on this side, avoided the gross inaccu- 
racies and inelegances of the English style. 
According to Mrs. Armstrong’s formula, which 
is the universal one in England, every other 
word including “company,” marriage ™ 
and “ daughter” is written with a capital letter 
—than which nothing could be more unedu- 
cated—and instead of a separate card to the 
breakfast--which is universal -the in- 
vitation is conveyed by the following line, 
which immediately succeeds the invitation 
to the church: ‘‘and afterwards to No. 1 
Cavendish Square,” which to American intelli- 
gence reads as if a second marriage service 
was to take place at the house. 

To sum up all in a few words, Etiquette 
for Girls is a neat and pretty volume, well 
written, well printed, and conveying some good 
moral lessons, especially in the opening chap- 
There are many girls who are candi- 


here 


ters. 
dates for social position who would profit by 
a careful study of it, but they are hardly to be 
found in the class to which the author ad- 
dresses her book. 





WHAT SHE WEARS 


Here have been very few of the winter 
I gowns seen yet. The opening of the 
Horse Show on the 13 November 
will be the first occasion for which people will 
don their heavy costumes. In the meantime, 
everybody looks more or less shabby. There 
are some few smart coats and rather swell 
mantles to be seen, but the majority of the 
gowns are simple cheviots, tweeds or sacking. 
An attempt has been made to bring plaids into 
fashion, but there are so few people to whom 
they are becoming that I doubt very much if 
it will be successful. 


1 saw, however, a very pretty plaid yester- 
day of green and blue, with a line of red. It 
was very becoming to the wearer, a tall, slight 
girl, with fluffy, blonde hair. The skirt of the 
gown was cut entirely on the bias, and made 
to fit closely to the figure. The waist 
like an Eton jacket in front, but shaped like a 
long coat in the back. The vest was of 
plaited green silk with a full ruffle of the same. 
The sleeves were very large and there was a 
deep collar which formed a sort of cape over 
the shoulders. With it the girl wore a black 
velvet toque, into which were thrust two green 
quils. Around the neck was a very full, 
ostrich feather boa. 


WAS 


Among a lot of gowns that had just been 
brought over from Paris I lately saw a rather 
oddly shaped wrap or mantle of black satin. 
It was long, reaching almost to the hem of 
the skirt, and with a deep, full collar, or cape 
of black velvet, edged with Russian sable. It 
was lined throughout with quilted satin, and, 
while light in weight, was extremely warm. 
It was not pretty, but very chic, and I suppose 
to some few people it might have been becom- 
ing. I was told it was one of the newest 
styles in Paris. 

I saw, among the same collection of gowns, 
a beautiful reception costume made with skirt 
of black moiré, long and severely plain. ‘To 
be worn with it was a long, black velvet coat 
reaching to the knees, full in the back, and 
with waistcoat of white satin trimmed with 
cascades of old lace. There were a few jet 
ornaments in the lace, put carelessly in here 
and there apparently to no purpose, but in 
reality to hold the lace down in just the right 
places to give it its best effect. 

There was also a very pretty net gown for 
evening wear, trimmed with a full flounce 
edged with four rows of narrow black satin 
ribbon. These same rows of black satin rib- 
bon were repeated above the knee. The waist 
was of black satin with a full bertha of white 
lace falling over huge, puffed sleeves. The 
whole effect was extremely smart. 


Some very pretty silk waists are to be secn. 
They are different from the blouses and siirt 
waists with have been swamped 
during the last year or two. They are made 
tight fitting with considerable trimming. A 
very pretty one of poplin was of Scotch p d 
trimmed with yellow lace, quite narrow, put 


which we 


on in a very odd fashion across the bust and 
around the wrists. This waist was worn with 
atan cheviot skirt, and under a frock coat of 
tan cheviot. 


A smart black camel’s hair walking gown, 
which is admirably suited to the stout women, 


is made as follows: A_ plain. skirt with 
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ire 1, at top.—Hat of black velvet, with Persian lamb rim, bows of satin, black quills, 2, centre figure.—-Black openwork with pink velvet rosette in front, black ostrict 
vt ry . Figure 3, highest figure on lett side.—Dark felt with jet ornaments. Figure 4.—Green telt with green roses under brim and velvet loop and bird. Figure 5.—White lace bow on 
ark blue feathers, jet ornament. Figure 6.—Theatre bonnet. Alsatian bow, ribbon and lace, Figure 7,—Jet bonnet, unrelieved with color. Figure 8,—Black velvet with ostrich 
Figure 9.—Blaek velvet nearly covered with steel, 






























































































a trifle of fullness over the hips, and a long, 
full coat open in front over a full silk waist of 
light pink, which should be made to closely 
fit the figure. The bonnet worn with it can 
be black velvet with Mercury wings of jet. 


The neégligees and tea gowns are more 
elaborate this year than ever betore, and they 
are certainly most satisfactory objects to lavish 
money on. I have seen exquisite ones in com- 
binations of yellow and white, blue and white 
and green and white. They are, apparently, 
perfectly loose, but, in reality, are fitted with 
as much attention to detail asa street costume, 
only such yards and yards of material are used 
to hang loosely and full that the troubie taken 
to have them exactly right hardly shows. 
Lace is, of course, the trimming always used 
for these garments, and it is used most 
lavishly. They are made of silk, bengaline 
and cashmere. ‘The prettiest are of bengaline. 
They are absolutely indispensable for a fash- 
ionable woman. 


HIM AND HER 
S° many of the daily papers in this city and 


elsewhere have described Mr. Van 

Alen as wearing a single eyeglass, just 
like the Prince of Wales, that it may be worth 
while to say here that the Prince, notwith- 
standing all that has been said to the contrary, 
has never, in his life made use of a monocle: 
nor indeed has any of the Queen’s children. 
Chere is only one reigning sovereign who 
wears it, and that is the King of Wurtemberg, 
who otherwise presents many points of resem- 
blance to the British heir-apparent. Like him, 
the beard is of a reddish-blonde color, sprinkled 
with gray. The hair is of the same hue and 
very thin on the top of the head, while the 
girth of the King’s waist is almost identical 
with that of Queen  Victoria’s eldest son. 
Although no other crowned head uses the 
single eyeglass, there are several Continental 
royal and imperial princes who do, notably 
the young Duke of Orleans, son of the Comte 
de Paris, whose eyesight is excellent, and who 
merely uses the glass tor the sake of pose. 
The late Prince Napoleon, surnamed Plon 
*>lon, also wore a monocle, and_ so, too, did 
the Czar’s sailor uncle, the late Grand Duke 
Constantine, who had a queer trick of giving 
an almost imperceptible twitch at the elastic 
cord to which it hung, sending the glass fly- 
ing upward to his eye with no observable 
movement of his hands. He used to be 
especially fond of performing this little trick 
when in the toils of a bore, who would be 
iltogether disconcerted by the unaccountable 
jump of the glass, and by the equanimity with 
which the Grand Duke caught and retained it 
in his eye. Of prominent statesmen and mag- 
nates in Europe, I suppose that the two who 
ire the greatest adepts in the use of the mono- 
Count Kalnosky, Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Joseph Chamberlain, the 
leader of the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons. Mr. 
tached to an elastic cord, while the Count 
dispenses with cord or ribbon altogether. The 


cle are 


Chamberlain’s glass is at- 


glass remains permanently fixed in his eye, 
aad I have known him to retain it there while 
being thrown from his horse in the hunting- 
field. Several of the 
indulge in the use of spectacles, notably 
Queen Victoria, the King of Denmark, the 
Czar, the Queen Regent of Holland and the 


reigning monarchs 


VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 





young King of Servia, whose sight is very de- 
fective. The Queen Regent of Spain is very 
shortsighted and makes free use of her double 
eyeglass, and so does Archduchess, Marie 
Therése and several other members of the 
Austrian imperial household. King Leopold 
of Belgium invariably has his pince-nez stuck 
on his nose when reading, nor does the Em- 
peror of Austria or the King of Sweden dis- 
dain the use of glasses of this kind when read- 
ing or writing. 


Chat the old-world custom of tattooing 
heraldic and other designs upon the arms, 
back and chest of men is coming into fashion 
here is shown by the presence in the daily 
papers, and notably in the Tribune, of adver- 
tisements offering to tattoo crests, coats-of- 
arms, monograms, etc., at the client’s resi- 
dence, for the moderate sum of from five to 
ten dollars. There is a large number of royal 
and imperial personages in Europe who are 
tattooed, the Princess Waldemar of Denmark 
having an anchor tattooed on her shoulder as 
emblematic of her husband’s seataring profes- 
sion, while several well-known Parisiennes have 
their fair shoulders adorned with fleurs-de-lys 
in token of their monarchical preferences. 
Grand Duke Alexis, the Czar’s brother, has 
his entire right arm tattooed from wrist to 


shoulder, while the wrist of King Oscar of 


Sweden is not free from decorations of this 
character. The reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha has his left arm tattooed, as 
has also his nephew, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
while the Duke of York has the Union Jack 
and St. George’s ensign indelibly marked on 
his forearm. 


WHAT HE READS 


Esalliance is always interesting—when 
M it occurs outside of our own immedi- 

diate circle of relatives and friends. A 
man or woman sacrifices social instincts, bids 
defiance to conventions, and follow the simple 
promptings of the heart—and the results? dis- 
agreeable to those most nearly concerned, but 
There is no 
subject so fruitful for the novelist. A well- 
known novel, now widely read, was saved by 
this—I will not name it, for I cannot break 
literary confidences. ‘The writer—a favorite 
living novelist—had reached a point in_ his 


fascinating to the outside world. 


story when everything, characters and events, 
seemed to settle down to a deadly low level of 
dull commonplace. He was in despair. A 
friend, an experienced man of the world, gave 
him a word of advice: ‘* Introduce a mésalli- 
ance. ‘That never fails to enliven. things.” 
The novelist did so, and his book is selling 
briskly to-day. All this was in my mind when 
I took up ¢ Gilbert Parker's new story entitled 
The Translation of a Savage, issued by the 
Appletons. I think it was about a year ago 
that I began to hear of Gilbert Parker, and, 
for awhile, the papers were full of him. Like 
Kipling, Parker had been fortunate in exploit- 
ing an entirely new field of fiction, and, also 
like Kipling, he had brought to his work 

refreshingly vigorous, original, effective style. 
He was well traveled. From Hudson Bay to 
Australia he knew the world and the inhabi- 
tants thereof. But he knew particularly a 
phase of lite unfamiliar to us—the life of the 
Hudson Bay country, and he came to tell 

that men and women lived and loved there 
in a way peculiarly their own. First came 


f 


short stories, then novels, and the latest of 
these is The Translation of a Savage. 


It is the story of a mésalliance of the most 
startling character. Frank Armour, of an ex- 
cellent English family, sojourns in British 
America for atime. While there he receives 
word that his fiancée in England has tired of 
him and married another man. This embitters 
him and he revenges himself on Society and 
the members of his family—whom he partially 
blames —by marrying an Indian girl and send- 
ing her to his home as his wife. ‘The Indian 
girl, moccasins, blanket and all, goes straight 
into the bosom of the aristocratic English 
family. The members of the family, after a 
temporary collapse consequent upon the advent 
of the dusky bride, rally bravely, take pity on 
the poor savage, who was in no way to blame 
and determine to make the best of matters by 
civilizing her. They find her not so bad after 
all, for she is a chieftain’s daughter, of noble 
blood, and attractive in face and figure. So 
much tor the plot of the story, which then 
goes on to relate the experiences of the family 
in their efforts to graft the Indian girl on the 
strict conventions of English social life. As 
the title implies, the translation is finally et- 
fected, and the son’s revenge reacts upon him- 
self. 

There is good material in this story, and it 
holds the interest from first to last, so I suppose 
I ought not to say another word ; but really 
when you come to think of it, what would you 
do if your brother should marry a red India 
girl and send her home for you to introduce to 
your friends as your sister-in-law? Would 
you recognize her, and try to ‘translate ” 
her? I wouldn't. And de you think it would 
be possible to “translate” an Indian girl in 
three years so that she would grace the society 
into which you had brought her? I don’t. 
And yet, with all that, I believe you would 
find Mr. Parker's story thoroughly interesting, 
as I did, and your sympathies would be en- 
listed in behalf of the pretty little Indian 
chieftainess before you had read fifty page 
So much for a good story teller. M. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 
Think we might be a little more conserva 
tive and a little less provincial in o 
clubs. Gossip, unfortunately, is at a 
premium and men frequently drop into ¢! 
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Gloves for 
Little Fingers. 


BEST &CO 


\Ve have had manufactured expressly 
for us a complete line of gloves for boys 
and girls, Superior to anything previously 


es to fit long, slender fingers. 

es to fit chubby hagds with short fingers, 
1, Astrachan and Angora Gloves, 

lined Gloves and Mittens, 

ves for evening wear, 

> and Misses’ Driving Gloves. 


\While this is only an incident of our 
larve establishment, it shows the at- 
tention we give to every detail, for the 


complete outfitting of children. 


60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


(Borges 600 o~ 


58 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. 


orters of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 


ca and street dresses—original designs. 
r skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 


Ss. 
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20 EAST 33RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Bet. sth and Madison Ave.) 
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M ly invented SAFETY SKIRT is unequaled for fit, 
at id’ comfort. In case of accident the rider cannot 
y possible circumstances be dragged with the horse, 
a ing no under skirt to become entangled with the pom- 
. the case with the old style. The lady is seated on the 
th absolute freedom of limbs. At the same time the 
K © cut as to fit PERFECTLY around the body. 
the superior and graceful fit of the skirt cannot be 
y the old style, and it will not work up in creases 
lotion, as isusually the case with others. WHEN 
ING the skirt is also superior ¥o the old style. 





SHERMAN BANK 


Cor. Broapway & 18TH ST. 


E, N. HOWELL, H. D. NORTHROP, 


President, Cashier, 





Business and Private 
Accounts Solicited. 


LADIES’ ACCOUNTS.—The convenient 
location of this Bank to the shopping district 
makes it a most desirable one for ladies. A 
separate department is provided for their use 


and special attention is given to it. 


A. SELLS, 


Formerly with 
LANOUETTE, 
IMPORTER, 
Robes et Manteaux 


SPECIAL DESIGNS AND 
STYLES FOR 


FALL AND WINTER. 


303 Fifth Ave., 


Northeast corner 31st Street, 





NEW YORK. 


MILLINERY 


MISS HIGGINS 


136 Mapison AVENUE 
(Late of 140 and 255 Fifth Ave.), 

Begs to inform her 
patrons that she is now 
in receipt of her im- 
portations of handsome 
designs—to which an 
early inspection is invited—in English 
and French Bonnets and Hats _ for 
autumn and winter wear. 





Now is the time that all housekeepers should consider what 
decorations or improvements are to be made for the coming 
season. Do not wait until everybody wants things done at 
once, but put yourself in communication with me and every- 
thing in decorations, furniture and upholstery incident to a 
house will be executed in an artistic and conscientious 
manner. ALEXANDER MATIER, 

Bet. aoth and 3oth Sts., 435 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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cannot fail to please. 
To meet 
conditions of 
our new scale of prices 
yhas been arranged 
S22 * " accordingly. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

At the request of many of our patrons we 
have added a department for tailor-made coats, 
wraps and gowns for young misses, made in 
the style and taste for which our House sus- 
tains enviable reputation. 













A NEW LUXURY 


Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted resort 
near Wiesbaden, Germany, will be pleased to learn that 
ROSBACH, the tavorite table water there, is now pro- 
curable here trom the American representative of the Spring. 


Tue RosBaCH AND FRANZ JOSEF COMPANY, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OLLINGER, 
LADIES’ TAILOR, 
29 EAST 20TH STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 


‘ 


Ladies are cordially invited to inspect my new Fall 
importation of European Novelties specially adapted for 
Tailor-made Gowns, Jackets, Ulsters, etc. 
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253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 


CORRECT STYLES. New York City. 
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47 and 4g West 14th Street, New York. 
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club before they stop to take a cup of tea with 
a fair friend a little farther up the Avenue, so 
as to glean the very latest, and make them- 
selves popular by retailing the “news.”’ I 
think this is still slightly provincial. I do not 
like to be asked by a woman, “ Have you 
been to the sewing circle to-day?” but still I 
must confess that tea and biscuits would be 
unbearable without a soupcon of the very latest 
fashionable intelligence. A man who has a 
fund of innocent gossip is always welcome. 
He is amusing, a most desirable quality in 
Society. Conversation is almost entirely made 
up of personalities; I have yet to find the 
«‘salon’’ where mere literary talk takes the 
place of things in lighter vein. I must con- 
tess that to my thinking such an entertainment 
would be extremely tiresome. 

I think, as long, unfortunately, as we have 
to delve in this country for our livelihood, 
unless we are perfectly sure of our positions 
and in truth, very few of us are—we should 
refer to “shop” as little as possible. Wall street, 
after we cross Washington square, should be 
in another land and part of another existence. 

We may be reminded, however, of misfor- 
tunes in an unexpected manner. A certain 
tavorite stock was boomed into high popu- 
larity at a certain club. In fact it was said 
that even the servants, hearing of the advan- 
tages resulting from investments in the com- 
pany, had placed their little savings, the ac- 
cumulation of surreptitious tips, in the purchas- 
ing of blocks of this stock. 


here was a terrific crash, and the club 
members and servants were involved almost in 
ruin. At this time, when men were even 
chary of ordering whiskey and seltzer, one of 
the directors of the defunct company then in 
the hands of receivers, and with its books 
being examined by experts, entered the read- 
ing room with a non-resident friend and called 
When the pop of the corks was first 
heard—it had been an unusual sound for 


tor fizz. 


many weeks and it awoke the echoes—the 
startled clubmen drinking beer and sarsapa- 
rilla, thought that the report might have pro- 
ceeded from domestic ginger ale. The sight 
of the fizz and the recollection of their own 
financial condition drove them nearly into a 
frenzy. Three bottles of champagne were 
consumed before their eyes and the very waiter 
who served the wine looked as if he could 
have dropped poison into it. 
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There are two morals to this incident. 
The ordering of an expensive wine, under the 
circumstances, was a flagrant breach of club 
etiquette. It was vulgar and in extremely 
bad form. 


But yet the breach would only have been 
noticed in a New York club, where we are 
yet a little provincial and know too much of 
each other's affairs. 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 


Illiam Winter, the dean of our theatri- 
W cal critics, has deplored the fact that 
plays like Camille, Frou-Frou and 
Le Demi Monde carry with them incalcuable 
injury because they gloss brilliantly what Mr. 
Winter terms immorality. The heroines, he 
says, or rather used to say, when he was in the 
middle of the arena fighting the battle for 
dramatic art, are inherently bad, but the 
French dramatists who originate them give 
them graces of appearance and deportment 
that throw the spectator altogether off the 
scent and delude them into believing that vice 
is virtue. I think, however, that, were Mr. 
Winter to sit through a performance of A. 
U. Pinero’s The Second Mrs. ‘Tanqueray, with 
Mrs. Kendal in the character of Paula, he 
would change his mind in respect, at least, 
to this particular production. There is no 
mincing matters by Mr. Pinero in the part 
ot Paula. She is about as bad a woman 
as any English writing dramatist has put 
before the public in many years, and along- 
side of her the fragile creatures that Dumas, 
Sardou and Augier have vivified become 
tame. It is due, possibly, quite as much 
to Mrs. Kendal as to Pinero that Paula, as 
she is seen in the production of the play at 
the Star Theatre, is not ethereal or idyllic. 
Mrs. Kendal makes of her a robust, strong- 
lunged, beef-eating woman of the world, who 
picks up the fiery coals that Pinero has thrown 
together in the grate of Society with tongs, 
whereas Jane Hading or Sara’ Bernhardt 
would have used tweezers. I should like to 
see Mrs. Kendal introduce more finesse and 
less frankness into her methods of portraying 
this contemporaneous woman with a past. At 
any rate, let her discontinue carrying her past 
around with her on her sleeve. Let her copy 
her excellent husband, for instance, who indi- 
cates his stage emotions quite as much by the 
significant as by the vociferous method. 


Leaving altogether out of the question the 
right or wrong of putting upon the stage ques- 
tions in ethics that some people do not discuss 
without a mask, The Second Mrs. ‘Tanqueray 
is certainly a remarkable example of play- 
making. It is comparable with Diplomacy in 
its terse, rational and pointed dialogue, and its 
various scenes that follow each other rapidly 
are connected delicately and almost impercept- 
ibly. 

I suggested last week that it would not be a 
bad idea if managers would employ some one 
who knows what is good and what is bad 
form in dressing to costume the actors that ap- 
pear in modern plays. Since then another 
method has been used with charming results. 
In The Woollen Stocking, the new and highly 
entertaining local drama that Edward Harri- 
gan produced last week, Fanny Batchelder, 
the ingéenue of the company, wears a stunning 
gown made from a design that appeared in 


Vogue last July. It is not necessary for me 
to deal in particulars; it is enough to say 
that Miss Batchelder is attractive to the cye 
as well as to the ear, whereas several other 
young women in the cast wear gowns that 
suggest Hester Street, although they are sup- 
posed to be appropriate to Fifth Avenue. 


In an interview with Mr. Mansfield, which 
was published last week, that actor expressed 
his earnest determination to build in this city 
a theatre for himself, and he made an appeal 
to some capitalist or other to come forward 
and assist him in his venture, promising as an 
inducement eight or ten per cent. on the 
money invested. Mr. Mansfield points out 
what is a salient fact, that in London all the 
theatres that are patronized by Society are di- 
rected by actor-managers, whereas in New 
York Edward Harrigan is the only man that 
answers to that description. Whether it be 
Mr. Mansfield or someone else, the best inter- 
ests of the drama in this city—which means, 
of course, this country—demand that we have 
actor-managers. When an artist of undoubted 
ability and great enterprise is forced, as is the 
case with Mr. Mansfield and many others, to 
spend his winter traveling from one end of the 
country to the other, giving a few performances 
here and a few performances there, and lhay- 
ing about as many conveniences as a tramp, it 
is a wonder that he is able to make a produc- 
duction in the least consistent and effective. 
I sincerely trust that Mr. Mansfield will get 
his theatre in town. 


I do not credit the report that Tomasso 
Salvini, the eminent Italian  tragedian, 
who is taking a vacation in this country, 
intends to act in conjunction with Henry 
Irving, or, in fact, with any other actor. 
Salvini tells me emphatically that not only he 
will not act while here, but never again in any 
other country, except possibly occasionally for 
charity. Although his retirement means a 
distinct loss to the stage, I admire his action. 
It is in conspicuous and commendable con- 
trast to that of most other stars who seem to 
forget that age not only mars their facial ex- 
pression, but also cracks their voice and 


renders their movements mechanical. ‘That 
great artist, Janauschek, for instance, has 


plodded around the country for years after the 
period of her usefulness as an actress was 
ended. The late Mr. Booth—although his 
elocution never lacked sweetness and signif 
cance—was a pathetic object during the last 
two seasons he appeared in public. There 
are one or two other stars, now glistening 
more or less faintly, whom we would mucl 
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LOOKWELL. FITWELL. 

WEAR WELL. = 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIV! 
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A Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX 

CENTS, 
Address, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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BOX DRIVING COATS 
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rather think of as memories than as exponents 
of contemporaneous drama. 


But to return to Salvini. As I lunched 
with him the other day, his conversation 
turned, as Coquelin’s did two weeks ago, to 
the subject of pantomime. Salvini also ex- 
pressed surprise that the pantomime, recently 


I 
at Daly's, found favor with us. “ It is all 


very well,” said he, ‘to present this sort of 


thing before a deaf and dumb asylum, where 
to run the gamut of the vocal organs would 
be simply useless wear and tear, but to me it 
seems almost a sin to suppress the voice— 
most expressive element of acting.” 


The luncheon given by A. M. Palmerand E. 
E. Rice, in honor of Jakobowski, the composer 
of Erminie, was a graceful tribute to that 
composer ; but its most interesting feature to 
me was the fact that it brought together, for 
the first time, our own composers and libret- 
tists, and emphasized the fact that it is not 
necessary for us to go abroad to obtain melo- 
Nearly all 
the American composers present at the lunch- 
eon have accomplished their work within the 
last few years ; that is to say, within that time 
there has sprung up a school of American 


dious scores and clever dialogue. 


light opera, which although not so versatile as 
the English and the French, is nevertheless by 
no means despicable. For instance, there is 
Gustave Kerker, the composer of Venus, the 
new opera sung in Boston; William Furst, 
whose opera, The Honeymooners, Pauline Hall 
has just produced out of town with what would 
seem success; Charles Purner, whose Temp- 
lars March is played all over the country, and 
Edgar S. Kelly, whose quaint imitation of 
Japanese melody called The Lady Picking 
Mulberries was played by almost every theatre 
orchestra two years ago. I must not forget to 
mention Edward Evergreen Rice, who com- 
posed It’s English, You Know, and the Colum- 
bian March, in 1492. 


Once in a while we come upon a play of 
The Corn- 
cracker, Joseph Arthur's output at the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre, is 2 case in point. It 
is simply vulgar and vapid. I believe that 


which we can say nothing good. 


everyone who has seen the play is of my opin- 
ion. Yet Mr. Arthur refuses to believe that 
Ihe Corneracker is not a valuable piece of 
theatrical property. It is really a pity that 
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authors are not willing to admit that they are 
not infallible. It was the same way with Syd- 
ney Rosenfeld and Rudolph Aronson in the 
case of The Rainmaker of Syria, at the Ca- 
sino. ‘They thought their offspring an oper- 
atic gem, whereas it did not have even the 
merit that a pinched back diamond possesses, 
a brilliant setting. When we take into consid- 
eration the fact that such playmakers as Victor- 
ien Sardou, Alexandre Dumas, and Emii Au- 
gier had their successes plentifully interlarded 
with failures, it is deplorable that Arthur and 
Rosenfeld cannot take defeat at least good 
naturedly. Frederic E. McKay. 


HORSE NOTES 


T has been announced in trotting circles 
I that a record trotting meeting will be 
held at Terre Haute, Indiana, and that 
the Doble, Starr and Salisbury stables would 
take part. This would mean that Nancy 
Hanks, Arion, Stamboul, Belle Vara, Flying 
Jib and Directum would make final efforts to 
reduce the world’s record, over the fastest 
track in the country. It would bea fitting 
end to a trotting season that has far eclipsed 
any former season of trotting, and with such 
wonderful performers as those mentioned the 
record would have a fair chance of being 
broken. Nancy Hanks was never in better 
condition than she is at present ; Directum 
has shown by his recent performances that he 
is fit to race fora king’s ransom; Arion has 
been knocking at the door of the records for 
the past month, and good, sturdy Stamboul 
can be depended upon to trot up to his usual 
good form. The other starters are all bright 
stars in the trotting firmament, and with the 
track at Terre Haute in such excellent condi- 
tion as it has been during the recent meeting, 
wonderful trotting may be expected. Arion, 
by the bye, has gone up in public opinion, 
and it was rumored at Fleetwood Park last 
week that Mr. Bonner was anxious to buy 
him. 


The racing season on the ‘ legitimate ” race 
tracks (so called by the Racing Trust, in its 
egotism), was brought to a close last week, 
when Morris Park closed its gates. <A _ re- 
sume of the events of the season brings out 
but two new facts. They are, first, that never 
before in the history of the turf have so many 
magnificent struggles between thoroughbreds 
been witnessed, and second, never was there a 
season that was so detrimental to the sport of 
kings. The sentence may sound paradoxical, 
but it is nevertheless true. Dobbins and Dom- 
ino have met, and the most sensational race 
on record was the result; Tammany and 
Lamplighter fought out their battle on the 
fields of Guttenburg, and brought to that 
track men who formerly despised the hill-top 
track. Grand races have been run, records 
have been broken, but the fact remains that 
racing has been dealt a heavy blow. In sev- 
eral instances owners have been ruled off the 
track for jobbery. This in itself produced a 
feeling of distrust. Monmouth Park, in its 
greed, overreached itself, and lost money. It 
also attempted to act as censor of the press, 
and made a signal failure of it. This move 
placed racing in a more suspicious light than 
ever, for the patrons of the race tracks argued that 
if there was nothing unfair going on the asso- 
ciation would not object to have its actions 
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investigated. The last blow was struck by the 
racing associations themselves. The purses 
and stakes were decreased forty per cent. and 
the lame excuse given that the associations were 
not making enough money to afford $1,009 
purses. Still, when the dividends were de. 
clared, most of the associations pocketed a 
nice fat surplus. The breeders, owners and 
trainers suffered by this, for, if the purses are 
not so large, the produce of the stock farms 
will not bring as much money as formerly, 
In disgust, the Coney Island Jockey Club 
withdrew from the Board of Control and held 
a very successful meeting. There is no 
prophesying what next season may bring 
forth, but the Coney Island Jocky Club, the 
Brighton Beach Racing Association, and the 
Hudson County Jockey Club, may have « big 
surprise in store for the Board of Control. 


The final meeting on the southern circuit 
ended at Cumberland Park, Nashville, last 
week, and with the exception of one or two 
special meetings the light-harness racing sea- 
son for 1893 is ended. The wind up of the 
Cumberland Park meeting furnished a surprise 
and fitted admirably the wonderful run of 
broken records. Up to this time the records 
for all ages except yearlings had been broken. 
It remained for Princess Clara, a handsome 
bay, daughter of Prince George and Realty, to 
compiete the chain, and, at the last opportun- 
ity, the link was forged and the chain com- 
pleted. It was in a mile dash, and there were 
six entries. Princess Clara struck a clip at 
the start that carried her to the front. She 
reached the first quarter pole in 0:37, and this 
was such a terrific pace for a yearling that the 
crowd became excited. The next quarter 
was trotted two seconds better, and the three- 
quarters was clicked off in 1:49. In the 
home stretch she pulled up and finished six 
lengths in front of Buffington, in 2:2614. 
This is the fastest record ever made by a year- 
ling in a race, the honors having previously 
been held by Bell Bird, who trotted in 2:27 3, 
in California, just before Frou Frou lowered 
the yearling mark in atime trial. If Princess 
Clara had been trotted out it is probable that 
she would have made the record at least two 
seconds lower. H 


Picrurep Hars.—The drawings of some 
very charming hats, to be found on page 5 of 
this supplement, were sketched from imported 
models through the courtesy of Mrs, Cyrus 
Field, Jr., who kindly placed her stock at the 
service of Vogue's artist. 


TO PROPRIETORS OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERI- 
ODICALS 


Vogue has to express its acknowledgments 
to various publications for the compliment 
conveyed by the use of extracts from its ‘ext 
and illustrations without any credit to Vogue. 
Nevertheless, Vogue prefers having the exc!u- 
sive use of its own property as protected 
copyright, or trademark, and positively in- 
hibits everyone from republishing its storics, 
with or without credit, or any illustrations, or 
any of its text, except verses, jokes and short 
paragraphs not exceeding 200 words in length, 
and these always with credit to Vogue. 

Continual abuse in many directions of the 
copyright of Vogue compels it, with great 
reluctance, to publish this positive inhibitior 
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Wedding 


Souvenirs 


ESSRS. TIFFANY & CO. are show- 
N ing many unique and appropriate 
designs in souvenirs for Bridesmaids, Ushers 
and others assisting in Wedding Ceremonies. 
The articles include Brooches, Scarf Pins, 
Sleeve Links, Rings, and other forms of Jew- 
elry in stock, and made to order, introducing 


stones symbolical of the month and emblem- 


atical designs. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
New York. 
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New YORK, PARIS. 
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Why do you wear badly fitting poor unsightly 
Glasses, WHEN OUR patent adjustable Eye- 
Glasses ee accuracy, comfort and style. 
FOX OPTICAL CO. 
$32 Fifth Ave. (below 39th Street), New York. 
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THE REED SCHOOL, 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses include a! 
studies required at University entrance examinations. 
3oth year begins October 3. 


East 53d St. 
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